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Irish Anthologies 

earliest recorded manifestation in the fifth century A. D. 
down to the present day. But Mr. Colum's title should 
have indicated his intention and not have misled us as 
it does. The unsuspecting reader will take up this book 
expecting to find in it the best of Anglo-Irish poetry; but 
instead he will find a large part of it devoted to patriotic 
and personal verse popular in its day but essentially 
journalistic and temporary. For unfortunately a poem 
may be an excellent example of a national spirit, and 
still be bad poetry. In other words, Mr. Colum's collec- 
tion, excellent as it is in its own field, is yet not a real 
anthology of Anglo-Irish verse. 

In spite of these two volumes therefore, the Irish poetic 
genius, as expressed in English, with its special racial 
passion, its novel feeling for words and figures, and its 
haunting and peculiar music, still awaits a satisfactory 
anthology. Jack Lyman 

TRANSLATING OLD ENGLISH 

Old English Poetry: Translations into Alliterative Verse, by 

J. Duncan Spaeth. Princeton University Press. 
Widsith, Beowulf, Finnsburgh, Waldere, Deor, translated 
by Charles Scott Moncrieff. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Someone is always taking the joy out of life, for book 
reviewers, by attempting a poetic translation, in the 
original rhythmical structure, of a foreign poem. Once in 
a hundred times the attempt is successful. In translations 
of Old English poetry into modern English, the proportion 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

of successes is even slighter. The best are doubtless 
Tennyson's Battle of Brunanburh, which suggests rather 
than reproduces, however, the structure of the original; 
and Ezra Pound's beautiful version of The Seafarer. 

The fundamental reason for the numerous failures is 
that Old English is in vocabulary, phonology, and gram- 
mar much more foreign to modern English than many 
realize. It is more nearly akin to modern German — for 
the poet-translator most significantly in similarity of 
consonantal sounds — and there are several good German 
translations of Beowulf, the principal Old English poem, 
in the original alliterative verse structure. 

Professor Francis B. Gummere's translation of Beowulf 
and the poems associated with it reproduces the original 
spirit and metrical structure better, perhaps, than any 
other English translation. 

Neither Professor Spaeth's nor Mr. Moncrieff's version 
is an outstanding addition to modern renderings of Old 
English verse. The notes which fill a third of the former's 
volume form a useful commentary on the epic, lyric, 
gnomic, and historic poetry which is presented. The 
translations are workmanlike, but the rhythms resemble 
those of modern metrics rather than the old alliterative 
verse, and in other respects the translator shows himself 
the scholar more than the poet. 

One must search in vain for a reason for Mr. Mon- 
crieff's translation, whatever interest may attach to the 
charming portrait of the author on the jacket and the 
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Translating Old English 

fatuous introduction by Lord Northcliffe within the book 
itself. The translation preserves exceedingly ■ well the 
metrical structure of the original, but aside fron this it is 
a curiosity in archaisms, inversions, and other peculiari- 
ties. While it professes to be "done into common 
English," it contains such words as meinies, oxter, hythe- 
warden, seely, wist, and quothey. In his use of modern 
English words, Mr. Moncrieff shows lack of feeling for 
the factors of sound, implication, and connotation which 
must be observed if the spirit of Old English literature is 
to be presented. Nelson Antrim Crawford 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A WORD FROM MRS. HENDERSON 

Dear Editor: For a long time it has seemed to me 
hardly fair to leave my name on Poetry as Associate 
Editor, even in an honorary capacity — hardly fair, that is, 
to the rest of your active staff; and now that Poetry has 
reached its tenth birthday, I think it is high time for me 
to resign officially, though retaining as strongly as ever 
my deep interest in the magazine. 

When I left Chicago in March, 191 6, I thought that I 
should perhaps return; but now, after six years in Santa 
Fe, I feel myself as firmly rooted as a pinyon tree. So 
here I am, and there is Poetry, with a distance between 
us, but with a world in common; and for me many happy 
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